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conducted them with unwearied patience, sagacity, and resolution.
So many and various national interests were involved that they were singularly complex. The object of the Ministry of Queen Anne was clear: to obtain from France peace on reasonable terms, but not to exact from Louis the extreme demands of the Allies, demands which might result again, as they had in previous years, in an indefinite continuation of hostilities. The situation was curiously complicated, for the two open enemies, France and England, understood each other, and can hardly be regarded as actually hostile ; but the Dutch and the Allies were jealous of this country, which had been their paymaster, and they were actuated by self-interest and conflicting ambitions. But whilst abroad the Ministry was embarrassed by allies who were neither frank nor friendly, it had at home to encounter in the two Houses of Parliament a persistent and violent opposition. It is often said that party strife ceases in national emergencies, or when the Administration is involved in delicate negotiations with foreign powers. But in this initial period of the modern political system, foreign affairs afforded the commonest subject for the bitterest and most harassing party attacks. These in the Commons it fell to Bolingbrokc to repel; in the Upper House the task was Harley's. During these difficult negotiations Harley was cognisant